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and order of exposition. But its influence was greater in destruction
of old falsities than in the construction of new ties and associations
among men. Its formal and empty nature, due to conceiving reason
as something complete in itself apart from subject matter, its hostile
attitude toward historical institutions, its disregard of the influence
of habit, instinct, and emotion, as operative factors in life,' left it
impotent in the suggestion of specific aims and methods. Bare logic,
however important in arranging and criticizing existing subject mat-
ter, cannot spin new subject matter out of itself. In education, the
correlative is trust in general ready-made rules and principles to
secure agreement, irrespective of seeing to it that the pupil's ideas
really agree with one another.
(Hi) While this rationalistic philosophy was developing in
France, English thought appealed to the intelligent self-interest of in-
dividuals in order to secure outer unity in the acts which issued from
isolated streams of consciousness. Legal arrangements, especially pe-
nal administration, and governmental regulations, were to be such as
to prevent the acts which proceeded from regard for one's own pri-
vate sensations from interfering with the feelings of others. Education
was to instill in individuals a sense that non-interference with others
and some degree of positive regard for their welfare were necessary
for security in the pursuit of one's own happiness. Chief emphasis
was put, however, upon trade as a means of bringing the conduct
of one into harmony with that of others. In commerce, each aims
at the satisfaction of his own wants, but can gain his own profit only
by furnishing some commodity or service to another. Thus in aim-
ing at the increase of his own private pleasurable states of conscious-
ness, he contributes to the consciousness of others* Again there is no
doubt that this view expressed and furthered a heightened percep-
tion of the values of conscious life, and a recognition that institu-
tional arrangements are ultimately to be judged by the contributions
which they make to intensifying and enlarging the scope of con-
scious experience. It also did much to rescue work, industry, and
mechanical devices from the contempt in which they had been held
in communities founded upon the control of a leisure class. In both
ways, this philosophy promoted a wider and more democratic social
concern. But it was tainted by the narrowness of its fundamental
premiss: the doctrine that every individual acts only from regard